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Ethnography 
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One: Super-8mm personal verite 

Although sync sound Super-8mm technically fulfilled the hopes of early 
cinema verite filmmaking in the U.S., particularly in allowing for one-person 
portable filmmaking, surprisingly few memorable works used the format. John 
Chapman’s Nicaragua: Scenes from the Revolution employed the small gauge 
to produce compelling views of the Sandinista insurrection against Somoza. And 
Marjorie Keller’s experimental Misconception documented her sister-in-law’s 
delivery of a second child while reflecting on the everyday politics of domestic life 
and turning the romantic birth film a la Brakhage upside down. 

Given the neglect of Super-8mm sound possibilities, Chicago-based documen¬ 
tary filmmaker and photographer Bill Stamets is one of the few using the 
technology to produce what I call “personal verite” work — a technology, a style, 
an aesthetic, and a politics of film/video making that uses single camera sync 
sound to make documentaries marked by the director’s distinct personal vision 
and interpretation. In watching personal verite, the spectator frequently expe¬ 
riences the objective recording of the cameralens/microphone and the subjective 

sense of the maker’s presence at the same time. 

Stamets’ work draws on three different approaches to filmmaking. Like the 
broadcast T.V. journalist, he typically concentrates on newsworthy public events 
featuring politicians and members of the public who are joining in an open 
spectacle,, often staged for the media. Like the feature reporter, he uses the 

thorough way, getting beyond the accent on news value. Joining his journalistic 
concern, we find an ethnographer’s interest in public ceremonies as culturally 
revealing events. Beyond the simple recording function typical of traditional 
ethnographic filmmaking, Stamets investigates and interprets with the camera, 
and through editing he shapes our understanding of contemporary urban 
rituals. The roles of journalist and ethnographer combine with the experimental 

film essayswhich use unorthodox techniques to further the filmmaker’s statement 
While not eschewing the communicative function and responsibility of film, 
Stamets clearly is not bound by the conventional “objective” norms of most 
journalism and anthropology. 
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Stamets creates in the film establish an analytic structure to consider attitudes 
toward social “pollution” even now. 

The film begins with T.V.-screen images from Psycho of Tony Perkins driving 
Janet Leigh’s auto into a pond and sinking it. A shot from a moving car shows 
clouds of black smoke rising on the horizon — a signal of disaster. A woman’s 
voice-over explains, “violence has a certain excitement,” and offers an analysis of 
ritualized violence as we see a military drill team at a parade. The opening 
proceeds through a series of public ritual encounters marking the need some 
people feel for dramatically demonstrating their beliefs in opposition to others'. 
The same pattern appears at the end of the film. 

Through patterning and juxtaposition, Stamets makes it clear that while the 
Nazis speak against pollution by gays and Jews, they themselves are interpreted as 
pollution by others. Thus the film evolves a more complex analysis than simple 
reportage could achieve. We attend an orderly gathering of primarily Jewish 
solidarity against Nazis who obtained a permit to rally in a suburban park. We also 






she doesn’t speak in perfect standard English. We can’tbelieve that she is serious, 
or will be recognized if she does try to run. Is she just playing a joke on us? Or 
is she a sincere but naive person? We don’t know, and she disappears from the 
film at that point, never to return, but seems in retrospect, no more of a fool, or 
fooler, than the string of Republican and Democratic candidates stumping for 
votes in this political pilgrimage. 

Running with the media through endless and repeated photo ops, the 
filmmaker provides a highly edited and interpretive view of events. We really get 

seems to say, there weren’t any anyway. Instead we see candidates directed by 
campaign organizers and press secretaries to jog, enter a mall, get a haircut, ride 



the powerful and everyday people and the contradictions of the present with 
intellectual acumen, personal presence and vision, and responsible good humor. 
Stamets provides a viable alternative for investigation and expression — a Super- 
8mm ethnography that demonstrates a profound intellectual imagination. 


Chicago native and former Super-8mm filmmaker, Chuck Keinhans co-edits Jump Cut: 
A Review of Contemporary Media and teaches in the Radio/T.V./Film department, 
Northwestern University. This essay forms a section of a work-in-progress, American 
Experiments: New Forms in Independent Film and Video. 







